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RECENT TRENDS IN LIBRARY 


REFERENCE SERVICES 


A stupy of the literature of reference work written 
during the past fifteen years reveals significant devel- 
opments which emphasize the function of the library 
as a center of information and research for the entire 
community. 

The most important trend has been in the direction 
of subject “departmentation” and specialization in 
large libraries. We are living in a highly specialized 
age and it is the expert who is in demand. In the 
some librarians the day of the walking en- 
or intellectual jack-of-all-trades is rapidly 
He is being superseded by the 


opinion of 
eyelopedia 
coming to an end. 
subject-literature specialist who is at home in the 
fundamental concepts and terminology of a particular 
field and is a master of its bibliography. 

The organization of reference and advisory service 
by subject is exemplified by Cleveland, Baltimore, Los 
Angeles, and Toledo public libraries. These institu- 
tons have done away with the traditional arrangement 
| of separate reference and circulation departments and 
have divided the central book collection among several 
subject departments. Each division contains all the 
resources in the field-reference and circulating books, 
periodicals, serials, and 


government publications, 
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pamphlets, and is staffed by assistants trained in the 
subject and familiar with its literature. 

With the exception of Los Angeles, the department- 
alized libraries have retained a general reference de- 
partment which attempts to co-ordinate the work of 
subject divisions and to serve also as a central infor- 
mation bureau. Ready reference questions and prob- 
lems involving the use of material from several de- 
partments are handled here by a staff acquainted with 
the entire collection and services of the library. 

Since an evaluation of subject “departmentation” 
is readily available in library literature, it is not neces- 
sary to review here the arguments pro and con. It 
that the merits of 
ch the defects. This 
recent study 


Los 


The author 


is generally recognized, however, 
this form of organization outwei 
has been graphically pointed out in a 
based on a comparative analysis of Boston, 
Angeles, Louis public libraries. 
of this that the 


library is able to give more efficient service at a lower 


and 


study concludes departmentalized 


cost per unit of service than the institution organized 


along traditional lines.* 
1R. B. 2981 
Oct., 1947. 
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ibject departmentation is also in- 


large public libraries with cur- 


rent building programs are changing from the tradi- 
tional to. the S ib je ct torm ol organization. For 

the new @ building of the Cincinnati 
Pub Library will be departmentalized by subject. 
[hose who are responsible for the planning are actively 
engaged in working out details of several subject divi- 


sions as Well as an audio-visual department, a readers’ 
center, and a rare book room. 

Effective co-operation between departments and co- 
ten difficult to achieve. 


ordination of activities are ol 


For this reason the organizational plan suggested by 
They would 


fact- 


the MeDiarmids is of particular interest. 
rroup all adult services into four major areas: 
finding and information, responsible for general refer- 
ence questions and telephone service; edueation and 
advisory services, exercising eontrol over the subject 
divisions; recreational reading, in charge of the pop- 
ular library; research, to provide specialized aid to 
serious investigators, as well as supervising the special 
collections of the library.* 

A co-ordinator would be assigned to each unit and 
and given the task of integrating all activities within 


iis area. Working together as an advisory body, the 


four co-ordinators would also study the operation of 
the library as a whole and make recommendations for 
improvements in service.* 

The divisional system has also been applied to eol- 


Colorado, Nebraska, 


and Brown universities have established reading rooms 


lege and university libraries. 


in the central library covering the sciences, social 
sciences, and the humanities. A typical example is 
the University of Colorado Library which has four 
reading rooms. The lower division for freshmen and 
sophomores contains over 8,000 books and periodicals. 
The divisional rooms in the seienees, social sciences, 
and humanities are designed for upperclassmen and 
graduate students. The collections include reserved 
and nonreserved books, reference works, and spe- 
cialized journals on the open shelves and in adjacent 
stacks which are open to all students. Each reading 
room is under the direction of a librarian who also 
has an academic master’s degree.* This arrangement 
should be especially helpful to advanced students who 
are engaged in independent study leading to a thesis 
or are pursuing special reading courses for honors. 

The growth of departmentalization has created an 
unprecedented demand for librarians trained as sub- 
To meet this demand some 


terature specialists. 


W. MeDiarmid and J. MeDiarmid. ‘‘The Adminis- 


tration of the American Public Library.’’ 1943.  p. 
110-11 

Ibid 

4R. E. Ellsworth. College and Research Libraries, v. 
2, p. 106, Mar., 1941. 
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library schools have made changes in their book courses 
as a part of the general revision of the curriculum. 
Although the program is still in a state of flux, a 
The core ot 


several ¢ 


definite pattern seems to be emerging. 


the new curriculum will consist of Ur'ses 
dealing with the development and use of the library 
collection, with emphasis on the literature of the 
humanities, sciences, and the social sciences. E,; 

unit will include some of the material formerly taugh; 
in separate reference and book-selection courses. Not 
only will students have an opportunity to examine and 
evaluate reference and bibliographie tools, but ; 
will study also the documents, periodicals, standard 
works, scholarly materials, and popularizations ayaij 
Attention will be directed 


h area 


able in each subject field. 
also to the basie ideas and terminology of eac 
of knowledge and to the prineipal schools of thought 
and research methods. The new program will thus 
attempt to correlate the concepts and the bibliography 
of a subject and to point out the use of the literature 
in libraries of various sizes and purposes. 

Recognition of the importance of inservice training 
is another recent trend. The most useful form for 
reference librarians is the departmental staff meeting 
or discussion group. These meetings should be held 
at regular intervals and conducted on an informal 
basis. They should be concerned with significant eur- 
rent books in various fields, new reference tools, and 
timely articles in general and specialized periodicals 
in addition to important material in the professional 
journals relating to reference work. Topies for dis- 
cussion may include also methods and techniques em- 
ployed in literature searches, unusual or challenging 
questions, and a review of any unanswered questions. 
The ideas exchanged in these meetings add to the 
knowledge of the staff, contribute to professional 
growth, and are thus productive of better service to 
the publie. 

The expansion of research activities in university 
and large reference libraries is an interesting trend. 
For many years university librarians have given con- 
siderable thought to the most efficient methods of aid- 
ing scholars in their research. The ordinary refer- 
ence librarian responsible for service to all members 
of the university family often lacks the time for 
long searches in primary sources. Consequently, as 
far back as 1933, librarians and professors envisioned 
a separate department of research service headed by a 
librarian skilled in research methods and bibliographic 
procedure and staffed with subject specialists. The 
department would locate and evaluate documentary 
material pertaining to scholar’s research project and 
introduce him to related material in collections out- 
side his narrow field.5 This service would also assist 


A. K. Borden. 


5 Library Journal, v. 58, p. 106, Feb., 
1933. 
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rder department and the faculty in selecting 
ks and source materials for research purposes. 
» idea of a separate research service was adopted 
Cornell University Library. Since 1932 it has em- 
ed a research assistant who assists the faculty in 
pre paration of scholarly works in several subjects. 
work is largely of a bibliographic nature and 
is been the product of close co-operation between 
arian and scholar.® 
A program of specialized service to industrial re- 
h is being planned by the Detroit Publie Library, 
und facilities for this work in the Chicago area have 
ready been set up by the John Crerar Library. The 
ginators of the plan are agreed on the principle 
t extra services to private industry must be ren- 
ed on a fee basis, for limitations on tax income and 
ndowments preclude this type of aid as a part of 
the regular free public-service program. 
The Crerar project will serve the major industries 
f Chicago. All activities are under the supervision 
f a chief research librarian aided by a staff of con- 
ltants and assistants and professional librarians 
om the Crerar staff. The entire unit is organized 
the “Research Industrial Service” with separate 
fices and reading rooms but utilizing the resources 
f other departments in the library. The service will 
aid industry by preparing detailed reports of prog- 
ress in specified fields, in addition to abstracting new 
6H. H. King. College and Research Libraries, v. 9, 
p. 227-30, Jl, 1948. 
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scientifie and tecunical publications. The staff will 
also undertake long literature searches tor the par- 
ticipating companies and provide a translation serv- 
ice in the major foreign languages. 

These trends seem to indicate that the large library 
has become the “Central Intelligence Service” de- 
scribed by Dr. Learned twenty-five years ago in his 
“American Public Library and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge.” As a center of facts and figures, it 
performs a truly unique function which cannot be 
duplicated by any other agency in the community. 

The single large library system has probably reached 
the highest stage in its evolution as a public-service 
institution. The next step in the development of the 
library movement in the United States seems to be 
in the direction of co-operation. Accordingly, the 
growth of co-operative reference service within a given 
area is an important development. The movement has 
been reflected in the formation and expansion of re- 
gional union catalogues and bibliographie centers and 
more recently in the organization of co-operative stor- 
age libraries for little used research materials. Al- 
though co-operative service is still in its infancy, 
librarians foresee a tremendous expansion of regional 
centers in the not too distant future. With their 
comprehensive union catalogues and colleetion of 
bibliographie tools, these central agencies will be able 
to tell what to look for, where it is, and who has it. 

7H. H. Henkle. Library Journal, vy. 74, p. 93-96, Jan. 
15, 1949. 





ARBITRARY RETIREMENT AGES FOR 
PROFESSORS 


A. B. MurpHy 
San Francisco (Calif.) State College 


ProFessoR X had given many years of outstanding 
service to Franklin University. His scholarship and 
research brought it renown. No eollege can be better 
than its professors. Who ean conceive of a college 
gaining distinetion because of its administration? 
All the administration ean do is to attract and hold 
capable professors. That is necessary and important 
but it is good professors who make good colleges. 

The distinguished service of Professor X attracted 
capable students from far and near, and with the 
passing years they took up the torch of learning and 
carried it throughout the country. Zeal in their ef- 
torts and competence in their work resulted in no 
small measure from their associations with Professor 
X 


Professor X was esteemed by his associates; he was 


eminently successful; he knew his college thoroughly ; 
his associations and friendships were firmly rooted; 
and he was sensitive to the changing world and ex- 
perienced in solving its problems. There should have 
been the prospect of further years of service and 
success. But the hour sounded; a clerk tore a leaf 
from the calendar; and overnight Professor X became 
He had reached the age of 
The guillotine of an arbi- 


officially a nonentity. 
compulsory retirement. 
trary rule swiftly severed his connection with the col- 
lege he had brought to distinction. It was ruthless; 
it was final. Perhaps it would have been more merci- 
ful had a real guillotine been used. His ability was 
the same as yesterday but today he was cast out, left 
to wither aud die. The name of Professor X is legion. 

The advantage of an arbitrary rule is that no 
thinking is required to administer it. The meanest 
clerk can do it, while the sdministrator is left free to 
reduce other matters to routine. 

It is not proposed that all professors should be re- 


tained on the staff until they die. Far from it. There 
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are at least three groups to be considered. Professor 


X is one, and it is for him and his continued help that 
Then, there is a large group who will wel- 
retirement from institutional obligations in order 
to pursue their interests in their own unrestricted 
ways. These desire and have earned their freedom. 


! 


May they live long to enjoy it! This privilege, also, 


should be provided without reference to any arbitrary 
age. 

The third group includes those who should give way 
to younger men even before any arbitrary age limit 
is reached. In outlook and ability some men are older 
at fitty than others at seventy. There is a responsibil- 
ity to the student as well as to the prolessor. 

It is the prior responsibility to the student that 
prompts this discussion. There are many students in 
college today for whom a vital aspeet of their eduea- 
tion could consist of drinking at the fountain of wis- 
dom as supplied by distinguished professors in their 
chosen fields, who are retired, but who are capable 
and available except for arbitrary retirement policies. 
I 


Not to use these abilities is a great waste of our edu 


(.To.oe « eee 
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cational resources. The wisdom of age is as valuable 
as the techniques of yeuth. There is no greater priyj. 
lege, there is no more valuable experience for the sty. 
dent than direct personal contact with these distin. 
guished men. One is tempted to list specifically 4 
dozen or so, but this ean be done in almost any colle; 
locality. 

Some of these ousted professors go to other eo). 
leges which do not have arbitrary retirement aves 
They join the “65 Club” and continue their service, 
Such colleges gain much of what the previous colleges 
lose. But the opportunities are limited and it is aj 
best only a makeshift use of available abilities. 

Through a policy of enlightened personnel adminis. 
tration, colleges could arrange without difficulty to re- 
tain Professor X. With advancing years his load 
could be lightened to a class, or even consultation 
hours. He could receive his retirement income plus 
an honorarium for actual work done. He would be 
a part of the college. Students could profit from his 
priceless experience. His retirement would be grad- 
ual and could be made complete after a period of 
minimum duties. 





UNESCO’ 


Edueation shall be directed to the full development of 
the human personality and to the strengthening of re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace.—‘‘Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights,’’ proclaimed by the General Assembly of the 
UN, December 10, 1948. 

What the world needs more than common textbooks, 
common curricula and courses of study, or even an Inter- 
national Agency for Education with the grandiose func- 
tions which are proposed for it, is a change of spirit 
and a readiness to put forward the same efforts and to 
make the same sacrifices for the constructive but less 
spectacular daily tasks of peace as for the waging of 
destructive wars. The cost of one week’s expenditure 
for war purposes would not be too much to devote to 
education as the price of security and peace.—I. L. 

1 For reviews of earlier and related literature, see the 
following articles by W. W. Brickman: ‘‘International 
Educational Co-operation,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, 64: 
386-392, November 30, 1946; ‘‘Comparative Education,’’ 
ScHOoL AND Society, 65: 145-151, February 22, 1947; 
‘¢Edueation under Totalitarianism and Reconstruction, ’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, 66: 479-487, December 27, 1947; 
‘*Education in Latin America,’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
67: 479-487, July 26, 1948; ‘‘International Educational 
Relations,’? ScHOOL AND Society, 69: 318-325, April 30, 
1949, 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Kandel, ‘‘ Educational Yearbook of the International In 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944.’’ 


THE United Nations Educational, Scientifie and Cul- 
tural Organization is now completing its third year 
of existence. As the months go by, more and more 
people are becoming conscious of the activities and 
potentialities of the educational arm of the United 
Nations. The honeymoon being over, many an ad- 
mirer has turned critic. By and large, however, th 
great majority of those who are interested in Unesco" 
regard the future of this organization with optimism. 
Contributing to the widespread interest in Unesco is 
the freshet of printed and mimeographed matter ema- 
nating from the quondam Hotel Majestic at 19 Ave- 
nue Kléber, as well as from the United States Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco and other agencies 
desiring to promote international understanding and 
amity through edueation. The present article will 
endeavor to deseribe and discuss these publications 
as fully as limited space permits. 

2In keeping with the practice adopted in official and 


other publications, this article will spell Unesco without 
capitals. Recently, the term Unescan has been used t 


designate a person sympathetic to the aims and projects 
of the organization. 
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multitude of writings dealing with the subject 
Unesco has been collected and annotated by Helen 
). Jones of the Library of Congress under the title, 
“UNESCO: A Selected List of References.” No 
than 242 titles appear in this compilation, 
h represents only a selection. <A fraction of these 
mentioned in the following pages. 
general, the publications on Unesco may be elas- 
sified under the headings of background and rationale, 
ts of conferences and activities, and methods of 
gating the idea of international co-operation in 
e schools and among the grownups. Perhaps the 
serious attempt to formulate a systematic state- 
ment of the aims and objectives of Uneseo has been 
by the organization’s first director general, 
Julian Huxley, in his “Uneseo: Its Purpose and Phi- 


” 


lisophy.” But this is one man’s viewpoint, not an 
cial pronouncement. Its cavalier treatment at the 
ids of leaders in the organization undoubtedly 
ned from the many controversial ideas expressed 

y Dr. Huxley, among them the principle that Unesco 
should adopt a philosphy of evolutionary, scientific 
world humanism. Regardless of how one reacts to 
Huxley’s exposition of ideas and his correlation of 

with the projected activities of Unesco, he will 

| the booklet a well-written, clearly presented syn- 

thesis of the underlying principles of the first large- 

seule international organization to attack the problems 
of peace through the mobilization of the mind. 

Light on the objectives and program of Unesco is 
also shed by Howard E. Wilson and William G. Carr 
in their addresses delivered at the opening session of 
Unesco in 1946. These lectures, together with 21 
thers by well-known stars in the intellectual firma- 
ment, were recently published under the title, “‘Re- 
flections on Our Age.” Among Dr. Carr’s remarks is 
a passage which has since become widely familiar: 

If there is another major war UNESCO will 
have failed and... if there is not another war UNESCO, 
together with all of the other apparatus for international 
relations, will have succeeded; my test of failure, or of 
success, is as simple (and as exacting) as that. I say 
that the programme of UNESCO is to be judged now 
solely in terms of peace or war (p. 304). 

The volume as a whole deals occasionally with the 
work of Unesco, being more concerned with interna- 
tional phases of eulture and the individual views of 
some of the contributors. Nevertheless, because of 
the insights it gives into some of these cultures, it 
turns out to be a good medium for spreading the 
Unesco ideal. Readers will find much of interest in 
the contributions of the urbane A. J. Ayer and the 

For a more extended discussion of Huxley’s book and 


for an analysis of the principles underlying Unesco, see 
R. McKeon, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 


VIII, June, 1948, pp. 573-586. 
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hard-hitting Louis Aragon (e.g., p. 110), as well as 
in other lectures. Stephen Spender’s foreword serves 
also as a reliable review of the book’s contents. 

A similar compilation, “Learning and World Peace,” 
edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Fiakelstein, and R. M. 
Maclver, devotes 60 pages to Unesco after exploring 
many facets of international harmony. Many articles 
are verbose and repetitious. Robert H. Lowie, the 
anthropologist, contributes a coneretely instructive 
analysis of the difficulties of rapprochement in the 
ease of countries whose history textbooks are mutually 
calumniating. In the Unesco part of the book, Rich- 
ard MeKeon of the University of Chicago emphasizes 
the peace aim of the organization, while Jacques 
Havet of the Uneseo staff maintains that, although 
Unesco ean not have a special philosophy, it must 
adopt an attitude of mutual respect. The most dis- 
tinctive feature of this volume, which is the result 
of the eighth symposium of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, is the system of critical 
footnotes by commentators on many articles. 

An above-average exposition of the philosophy of 
Unesco with reference to the problems confronting 
it is “Edueation for International Understanding,” by 
K. G. Saividain, edueational adviser to the Bombay 
Government. This book contains very readable ad- 
dresses on international edueation, edueation in India, 
and related topies. Mr. Saividain writes as a Moslem, 
and he takes advantage of his religious heritage to 
point up the need for world unity. Unesco, he be- 
lieves, directs all its energies toward the attainment 
of world peace (p. 149). Beeause of its admirable 
style and spirit, its clear formulation of objectives 
for Unesco, and its informative content (e.g., Santini- 
ketan, pp. 104-105), this book deserves wider cireu- 
lation in edueational circles than it has_ hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Short statements of the purposes and program of 
Unesco are available in a variety of publications. 
The University of Chicago’s Round Table question, 
“Can UNESCO Educate for World Understanding?” 
is answered positively, from different angles, by 
Etienne Gilson, R. P. McKeon, and G. D. Stoddard. 
Dr. Gilson ealls attention to the international char- 
acter of the faculty of the 13th-century University of 
Paris. In “UNESCO and the Defenses of Peace, 
Waldo G. Leland, after paying tribute to the late 


de- 


” 


Grayson N. Kefauver’s contribution to the early 
velopment of Unesco, offers an elementary introdue- 
tion to the aims, aetivities, and importance of t 
organization. Little that is new can be found in 
“The Nations Meet at the Ancient Crossroads of the 
World,” by Ben M. Cherrington, director of the 


Social Science Foundation of the University of 


eae 
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Denver. The author’s attempt at criticism of 
Unesco does not penetrate deeply. The most instruc- 
tive portion of this pamphlet to the general reader 
is the description of the organization’s seope of ser- 
vice. The familiar historical background of Unesco, 
together with a résumé of its purposes and projects, 
is furnished in the recently published “UNESCO in 
Focus,” by James L. Henderson, lecturer on educa- 
tion at the University of London Institute of Eduea- 
tion. Issued as a Freedom Pamphlet under the 
joint sponsorship of the Anti-Defamation League 
and the American Edueation Fellowship, this booklet 
is geared to the needs of the citizen at large and is 
full of suggestions for the actualization of Unesco’s 
objectives. Useful as it is, this publication is hardly 
the “major contribution” that Milton S. Eisenhower 
seems to think it is. 

The historieal development of international eul- 
tural relations culminating in the establishment of 
Unesco is narrated in a profusely documented (sans 
page reference) aecount, “The Cultural Way,” by 
Ruth E. MeMurry, and Muna Lee, both currently 
with the Division of Cultural Relations of the U. S. 
Department of State. Considerable material not 
conveniently accessible is assembled on the foreign 
cultural programs of France, Germany, Japan, the 
USSR, Great Britain, the USA, and four Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. The survey is highly informative, even 
though it suffers from the omission of such signifi- 
eant developments as the use of the Volksbund fiir das 
Deutschtum im Ausland (VDA) by the Nazis. Save 
for the chapter titles, the authors refrain from pas- 
sing judgment on their data. Future editions of 
this valuable reference book should correct the an- 
noying custom of referring to individuals without 
recording anywhere their first names (¢€.g., pp. 45, 
140). All those interested in the backgrounds of 
Uneseo and in justifying its labors will find in the 
MeMurry-Lee volume a mine of ammunition. 

The special issue of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, “International Edueation,” edited by Feliks 
Gross of New York University, was timely when it 
appeared in September, 1946, but its overlapping 
articles on the development and aims of Unesco are 
somewhat outdated at present. The contributions 
by Dr. Gross and Reinhold Schairer are. still 
worth consulting, however. Stephen Duggan’s “The 
UNESCO: A Critique” does not bear out the promise 
in the title. 

Documents relating to the early development of 
Unesco are reprinted in “the defenses of peace,” the 
second* of two identically entitled booklets published 


4 The first part was discussed in W, W. Brickman, ‘‘In- 
ternational Educational Co-operation,’’ loc. cit. For the 
texts of documents pertaining to pre-Unesco organiza- 
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by the U. S. Department of State. Also includeg 
are the background of the London Conference fo; 
the establishment of an international educationa) 
organization and an analytical summary of Uneseo. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy document in the ¢o). 
lection is the one containing the provisions of the 
UN charter applicable to Unesco. Some of the 
documents in this booklet also appear in “Learning 
and Peace,” an issue of International Conciliatioy 
devoted chiefly to the origin and early history of 
Unesco. 

Now follow many reports of the general conferences 
of Unesco. “Conference for the Establishment of the 
United Nations Edueational, Scientific and Cultura] 
Organization” contains an account of the deliberations 
in 1945 leading to the formation of the UN’s inter. 
national educational ageney. “First Session of the 
General Conference of the UNESCO” deals with the 
proceedings of the Paris meeting of 1946, the plans 
for the following year plus the associated docu- 
ments. “Second Session of the General Conference of 
the UNESCO” is made up of similar data pertaining 
to the Mexico City meeting of 1947. All three re. 
ports are of much usefulness as source materials. 
The report of the Beirut conference has not yet been 
published. 

Current information about the doings of Unesco is 
available in news releases which are sent from Paris 
to newspapers and magazines. The best source of 
printed news about the organization is the monthly 
Unesco Courier, which appears now in several lan- 
guages. The English edition, which, like other 
Uneseo publications, is distributed by the Columbia 
University Press in New York, contains summaries 
of all phases of Unesco’s activities and suitable photo- 
graphie illustrations. Less satisfactory as a source 
of enlightenment on Unesco developments but in- 
dispensable for information on the current work of 
the United States National Commission for Unesco is 
the National Commission News, issued monthly 
since 1947 by the Unesco Relations Staff of the U. S. 
Department of State. 

The only thoroughgoing analysis of the United 
State National Commission for Unesco to date is 
the Kappa Delta Pi lecture of that title by Howard 
E. Wilson, whose work in and for Unesco needs 
no introduction. Now executive associate of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, Dr. Wilson 
describes the origin, structure, and funetions of this 
unique agency which not only is instrumental in ad- 
vaneing the Unesco idea, but also serves as an arm of 


E. Harley, ‘‘Documentary Textbook on the United Na- 
tions’? (Los Angeles: Center for International Under- 
standing, 1947), pp. 113-162. 
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direet democratie action by the American people and 


as “a unifying influence in a society that needs « 


integration without central domination” (p. 


} 


16). The author is impressed by the fact that the 


commission is chosen by organizations rather than by 
the Department of State. Although oversanguin 
as to its potentialities, he gives a straightforward ae 
eount of its present achievements and status. 

The number of reports on the work of the national 
commission seems to exceed that of Unesco itself. 
‘he first summary was published in 1946 as the “Re- 
port of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO,” 
with an enthusiastic letter of transmittal by William 
Benton, then Assistant Secretary of State. This 
report, together with addresses by Mr. Benton and 
rs, a summary of the first meeting of the National 
Commission, and the constitution of Unesco and other 
pertinent documents, is published in the Commission’s 
“Report on the First Meeting, September 1946.” 

meetings of the following year are summarized 

ess fully in the ecommission’s “Report of the second 
Meeting, March 1947; Report of the Third Meeting, 
September 1947.” The reports of the regional con- 
rences of the National Commission offer more com- 
prehensive evidence of the proceedings than do those 
the parent body. “Report on Mountain-Plains 
Regional Conference on UNESCO” presents conerete 
details of the Denver meeting in May, 1947. The 

m of this conference is well expressed between the 
lines of a simple statement: “There is a big gap be- 
tween the UNESCO staff at UNESCO House in 
Paris and the teacher in Lincoln or the farmer in 
Idaho” (p. 6). The “Report on Pacifie Regional Con- 
ference on UNESCO” discloses that 2,184 delegates 
representing 948 organizations on the Pacifie coast 
attended the San Francisco meeting in May, 1948. 
This fact would seem to lend support to the aptness 
of the aim of the conference: “To earry the ideas and 
principles of UNESCO from the level of international 
planning, international organization, and abstract 
philosophieal statement, to the grass-roots loeal 
level, to communities and to individuals” (p. 7). It 
is interesting to note that “there was no spirit of 
‘do-good’ optimism at these meetings; neither was 
there any evidence of hysteria or despair or fatalism” 
(p. 15). 
excellent idea of how the average man is being 


The reports of both conferences give one an 


reached with the message of international co-operation. 
The constitution of Uneseo and the text of the joint 
congressional resolution creating the National Com- 
mission are reprinted in “UNESCO and the National 
Commission: Basie Documents.” This pamphlet also 
lists the officers and members of the commission. 


A feather in the eap of the national commission is 
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the report, “Textbook Improvement and International 
Understanding,” by I. James Quillen, protessor of 


edueation at Stanford University. Prepared also 
under the sponsorship of the American Couneil on 
Edueation, this booklet traces in broad outline the 
historieal background of textbook revision in the 
spirit of international amity and furnishes the results 
of the standard investigations of history and other 
textbooks. Dr. Quillen sees strengths and weaknesses 
in these analyses, and, on the basis of his examination, 
makes a number of reasonable recommendations for 


He also 


appends eoncrete suggestions for undertaking text 


action in the United States and by Unesco. 


book-analysis projects and a selected, highly useful 
bibliography. 
Four publications testify to the co-operation be 


} 


tween the older established Bureau International 


d’Edueation and the lusty infant Uneseo. “La 
rratuité du matériel scolaire,” which constitutes the 
proceedings of the tenth conference of the Geneva 
bureau, takes up the problem of free distribution 
of school supplies, one of the essential elements in an 
educational system intended for the children of all 
the people. A total of 41 countries, from Afgham 
stan to Uruguay, furnished the information for this 
study. “The Teaching of Handwriting” consists of 
reports from 48 nations on such matters as seript 
and cursive writing, writing by reaction or pressure, 
and the relationship of quality to speed. “School 
Psychologists” offers interesting data on psychological 
tests, the status of educational psychology, and the 
training of school psychologists. The reports from 
43 countries indicate that there is a tendency toward 
the establishment of school psychological services. 
The “Proceedings and Recommendations” of the 
eleventh international education conference, convened 
by Uneseo and the IBE, contains summaries of educa- 
tional conditions in several countries, discussions and 
recommendations relative to the teaching of hand 
writing, the development of school psychological 
services, and the teaching of international under- 
standing. The publication concludes with an ap 


f+} 


to the father of comparative edu 


preciative tribute 
eation, Mare-Antoine Jullien. 

One of the basie functions of Uneseo is the provi- 
sion of educational opportunities, in the widest 
sense of the term, to all peoples throughout the 
world. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
one of the earliest tasks of the organization was to 
obtain information on the theory and practice of 
fundamental education from experts of various coun 
tries. “Fundamental Education: Common Ground 
for All Peoples” is the product of the eollaboration 
of H. B. Allen, director of edueation of the Near 
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Frank C. Laubach, Foreign Mis- 
on Conterence of North America; i L. Kandel, 
Margaret Mead, C. K. Ogden, Margaret Read, I. A. 
Richards, Margaret Wrong; and many other con- 
tributors from Oriental and Latin-American coun- 
tries; under the editorship of Henry W. Holmes, 
former dean of the Graduate School of Edueation, 
Hlarvard Unive rsity. This is a veritable source book 
of guidance for bringing the blessings of fundamental 


edueation—which, as Kandel shows, is more than the 


“problem of liquidation of illiteracy” (p. 206)—to 
multitudes of underprivileged. The pages in the 
appendix of sourees (pp. 314-317) contains numer- 
ous errors in pagination. Two recent publications of 
Unesco offer valuable current data on many aspects 
of fundamental edueation. The attractively illus- 
trated Quarterly Bulletin of Fundamental Education 
publishes relatively long discussions of the problem in 
various quarters of the world. The descriptive ‘Ab- 
stracts and Bibliography” of Uneseo’s Education 
Clearing House on Fundamental Edueation is an in- 
dispensable reference guide to the significant litera- 
ture on the problem. A good, brief summary of 
the principles and techniques of “Fundamental Edu- 
cation” may be found in a recent bulletin of that 
title issued by the U. 8. Office of Education. 

Owing to the ravages of the late war, the work 
of rehabilitating the devastated educational and eul- 
tural institutions beeame suddenly imperative. Un- 
esco’s contribution in part, consisted of two realisti- 
cally illustrated volumes, “The Book of Needs,” 
which highlighted the specific requirements of the un- 
fortunate schools; and three gripping pamphlets, “Art 
Museums in Need,” “Universities in Need,” and “Go- 
ing to School in War Devastated Countries,” which 
paint discouraging scenes and point toward concrete 
measures for reconstruction. The last-named booklet 
was released in co-operation with the Commission for 
International Edueational Reconstruction, an organ- 
ization which has joined Uneseo again in the pro- 
duction of Margaretta S. Austin’s “It’s Yours for 
the Giving,” a brief but excellent guide on how edu- 
cational materials may be shipped overseas. “The 
1949 Supplement to the CIER Handbook” discloses 
that American organizations have spent more than 
214 million dollars sinee 1946 for edueational recon- 
struction. 

A great many instructional materials about Uneseo 
have been appearing with increasing frequeney. An 
official booklet on teaching about the UN and its spe- 
cialized agencies stresses that one of the chief eduea- 
tional aims at present should be the preparation of 
young people for active participation in world society 


and furnishes conerete suggestions on the incorpora- 
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tion of the international idea into the curriculum ang 
cocurriculum. ‘“Let’s Visit UNESCO House,” py, 
Leonard S. Kenworthy, formerly of the Uneseo See. 
retariat, is a richly illustrated guide to the services of 
the organization especially prepared for the schoo! 
children. Practical hints for teaching about the UN 
and Unesco, together with documents and bibliogra- 
phies, are furnished in “Developing World Under. 
standing through UNESCO,” a special issue of the 
Washington State Curriculum Journal; and in “Up- 
esco and Nebraska Secondary School Youth,” a sy). 
labus edited by Royee H. Knapp, associate professor 
of secondary edueation at the University of Ne- 
braska. On the collegiate level there are several in- 
structive addresses in a bulletin of proceedings of 
the 1948 meeting of the Western College Association, 
The most elaborate recent treatment of teaching the 
international principle, with particular reference to 
Uneseo, is in the NEA report, “Education for Inter- 
national Understanding in American Schools.” This 
manual of suggestions and recommendations, many 
of them already in practice, is a distinet contribution 
to contemporary educational effort. Unfortunately, 
the theme of teaching international co-operation is 
tied in with a philosophy of doctrinaire Progressiy- 
ism.5 The bibliographical resources are excellent. 
To help adults learn about Uneseo, the national 
commission has issued a booklet, “UNESCO and 
You,” which explains very clearly the aims and 
achievements of the organization. The success of 
the grass-roots experiment in public enlightenment 
with regard to Uneseo in isolationist territory is 
narrated in “The Kansas Story on UNESCO.” 
Questions and answers on the Unesco Constitution, 
with commentary, are provided in a publication of 
the Rotary International, “In the Minds of Men.” 
A brief ofiicial pamphlet, “Unesco and Adult Educa- 
tion,” indicates the types of programs and activities 
planned by the organization. A much longer treat- 
ment of adult education, “Education for International 
Understanding,” by Thomas R. Adam, associate pro- 
fessor of political science at New York University, is 
in reality a pamphlet stretched into book size. 
There is too much general talk on adult education and 
too little on international education. The actual 
value of the book lies in its eritical flashes, such as 
those respecting the U. S. National Commission for 
Uneseo (p. 153), but sufficient details are lacking. 
Uneseo is young and, with an annual budget of 
$7,800,000, inadequately supported in view of the 
magnitude of the fundamental task with which it has 
been entrusted. It has been the recipient of much 


5 For a longer critique of this report, see R. Ulich, 
ScHOOL AND Society, 68: 234-235, October 2, 1948. 
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some of it based on sound premises.® Thy 

sign is that it has begun to disseminate 
s, even in quarters which had hitherto shown an- 
nism toward the idea of intellectual co-operation. 
One dare not be too optimistic concerning the potency 
Unesco to bring about perpetual peace. However, 
necessary to regard this organization as a po- 
foree toward international amity which must 
be support d by every person interested in the welfare 
ne world, or even in the welfare of his own narrow 
Uneseo must be thought of as if it were or 
become the guardian to the gate of peace. At 
time, in tune with things as they are, sup- 
should also be given to the many private and 
iblie agencies which labor in the direction of inter- 
tional good will. The intellectual and spiritual 


for peace must be fought on all fronts. 
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TRANSFER OF TRAINING AGAIN 
Despite the progress of the application of scientific, 
objective methods to the study of education, there are 
Of these, 
one of the perennial questions is whether there is such 


some issues that never appear to be settled. 
a thing as transfer of training. This question, almost 
more than any other, is the one on which the advo- 
cates of the value of academic subjects and the pro- 
fessional educators appear to be most divided. The 
professional edueators and their students are con- 
vineed that the question was settled in the first decade 
of this century by the earliest application of objective 
methods to edueational problems. Formal discipline 
and transfer of training were discarded as myths used 
to bolster up the perpetuation of traditional academie 
subjects. And yet anyone reading the arguments in 
favor of some of these subjects cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the faet that their advocates hold that, in 
addition to whatever other values may be inherent in 
them, they do provide a certain intellectual discipline. 
On the other side, on the part of those who are con- 
vineed that the extent of transfer is so negligible that 
reliance on it can be discarded, edueators seem to be 
rather reluctant to reopen the issue in the light of the 
progress of objective methods for studying it. 

At the University of Wiseonsin Centennial Sym- 
posium on General Edueation, Erie M. Rogers, pro- 
fessor of physies, Princeton University, in a discus- 
sion of “Teaching Techniques in the Sciences in Gen- 
eral Edueation,” stressed the point that “the more a 
student enjoys his science and is inspired by its skills 
and methods, the more he likes discussing its philoso- 
phy, the more likely he is to retain and generalize 


the teaching.” To attain this end the aims of science 


teaching must promote understanding what science is 
like, what scientifie method is like, and how scientists 
go about their work. 

Suggestions of this kind, if also contributed from 
other fields of learning, may stimulate further inquiry 


into the whole question of formal discipline and train- 
ing, which may in turn affect both the content and 
methods of instruction and lead to better founded eur- 
ricula than those based on immediate interests and 
functionalism.—I. L. K. 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
RECEIVES SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

Jesse H. Jones, former Secretary of Commeree, 
has made a grant of $10,000 to Georgia Institute of 
Technology to establish a scholarship fund in honor 
of General Lucius D. Clay, deseribed in the grant asa 
“professional engineer, and a great American soldier, 
statesman, and patriot.” The scholarship fund, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Blake R. Van Leer, 
president of the institute, is to have a life of ten years, 
during which time General Clay will have the privi- 
lege of nominating candidates for awards, provided 
that they are qualified under the rules and regulations 
of the institute’s Scholarship Committee. If the can- 
didates do not qualify or if General Clay fails to 
nominate any candidates, the institute will designate 
the scholarship winners. The scholarships will be 
awarded to young men of outstanding ability who 
intend to make a life eareer in civil engineering and 
who without such aid would be unable to attend col- 
lege or follow such a career. Each award is to be 
of the value of not less than $200 or more than $500 
in any regular academic year. 


CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH PLANNED BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO AND 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
THE University of Chicago and Southern Illinois 
University (Carbondale) have developed a plan of co- 
operative sociological research on the “changing com- 
munity and family.” The program provides oppor- 
tunity for faculty and students of the University of 
Chicago to study the essentially rural way of living 
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in the 31 southern counties of Ilinois and for the 
personnel of Southern Illinois University to become 
familiar with the metropolitan area of Chicago. The 
two areas provide nearly every kind of sociological 


ion to be found in the country, and there is a 
flow of people between the two areas. 

[he possible fields for joint research include the 
various aspects of the “changing” community—its 
structure and social organization, birth and death 
rates, migration, attitudes of the people, social be- 
havior, cultural traits, crime rates, delinquency, publie 
and private assistance rates, institutional structure, 
rural-urban relationships, ete. The “changing” family 
ovides opportunities to study shifts in families of 
rying “nationality” groups, community relation- 


ships, and personal and social relationships and values. 


t is expected to start with the preparation of “life 
tables,” the basie data for more extensive analysis of 
Other projects for possible 


population conditions. 


immediate study inelude: problems of adjustment of 
rural migrants to metropolitan centers, relationships 
between rural and small-eommunity areas and metro- 
politan centers, recreational and cultural opportunities 
in small centers of population, social characteristics 
of trailer parks, transportation needs and patterns, 
and intergroup tensions. 

The Southern Illinois University end of the co- 
operative studies will be under the direction of W. J. 
Tudor, associate professor of sociology. It is ex- 
pected that most of the faculty of the sociology de- 
partment at the University of Chicago will partici- 
pate in the co-operative program from time to time. 


RECOGNITION OF THE BACHELOR’S 
DEGREE IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 

THE Board of Edueation for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association, in a cireular sent to 
boards of edueation of states, cities, and other govern- 
mental units, strongly recommends that the graduate 
professional bachelor’s degree in library science be 
recognized on a par with a master’s degree in other 
fields in the evaluation of the credentials of pro- 
fessional librarians in comparison with those of the 
teaching staff of educational institutions. This recom- 
mendation is based upon the fact that the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Library Science and its variant 
forms, as awarded by library schools aceredited by the 
Board of Edueation for Librarianship, represent the 
satisfactory completion of five years of higher edu- 
cation beyond high-school graduation. The degree is 
normally granted after a year of graduate study for 
which a bachelor’s degree in the arts and sciences is 


prerequisite. 
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A CONTINUING AAUW BRANCH 
ORGANIZED IN WASHINGTON 

REORGANIZATION for a continuing Washington (D. 
C.) branch of the American Association of University 
Women was completed at a meeting, August 29, at the 
AAUW National Headquarters Building. 

The reorganized branch is made up of members who 
did not leave the national organization when the ma 
jority of the Washington Branch withdrew after the 
AAUW Convention voted, 2,168 to 65, to make edu 
cational qualifications the sole requirement for mem 
bership in a branch. 

The continuing members of the Washington Branch 
have drawn up a revised set of by-laws eliminating 
the provision, introduced in 1947, that the branch 
could sereen its membership from among qualified ap 
plicants. Under this provision admission was refused 
to Mary Church Terrell, a distinguished Negro grad 
uate of Oberlin (Ohio) College, an action which 
eaused the membership policy to become an issue of 
The convention made it mandatory 
Sinee 


the convention. 
that branches eccept any qualified applicant. 
Mrs. Terrel holds credentials necessary for AAUW 
membership, she is now a member of the Washington 
Branch. 

The Washington Branch of the AAUW is the oldest 
branch in the association. It dates back to 1884 when 
it organized as the first branch of the Association of 
the University Women. In 1925 the Washington 
3ranch was joined by a College Club and beeame one 
of the largest branches in the AAUW. Though its 
membership has been decidedly eut by withdrawal of 
the dissident faction, the interest so far shown in the 
branch’s reorganization indicates that it will soon re 
gain its prestige as one of the association’s largest 
branches. Ruth Voorhis Lyons, who led the minority 
group in its fight against discrimination and has 
headed the reorganization, says that present indica 
tions are that the branch will have a membership of 


more than 500 by the end of the year. 


SCIENCE COLLOQUIUM AT BARD COLLEGE 

BarpD CoLurce’s division of natural sciences will in- 
augurate a science colloquium to meet seven times each 
term, beginning with the fall semester. The col- 
loquium is designed to provide better integration of 
subject matter within the division’s area, which in 
cludes the biological and physical sciences as well as 
mathematies, and to give science students a knowledze 
of the history of science and an understanding of the 
significance of science in contemporary life. Pre 
pared papers will be presented at each of the two 
hour sessions by a faculty member and a student. 
All science faculty members and all the senior students 











SCHOOL 
n the division are expected to participate, as well as 
third-year science majors who will be required to do 
some reading and take part in the discussions. 
During the fall semester the seven topies to be dis- 
will be: 1. Greek Science and Mathematies— 
Achi ve ents a 


dle Ages; 3. 


nd Limitations; 2. Science in the Mid- 
The Bio- 


The Renaissance in Science; 4. 
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logical Sciences before Darwin; 5. Mechanism—the 
Philosophy of Science in 1890; 6. The Changing P}j. 
losophy of Science to 1890; 7. Developments in the 
Idea of Scientific Method to 1890. 

In the spring session the subjects so far announced 
include: 1. Contemporary Physics; 2. Contemporary 
Chemistry; 3. Contemporary Mathematics. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


the week ending September 19: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Morris Wee, has been named president, Carthage 
(Tll.) College. 
retary ol 
Lutheran Couneil for the last four years, succeeds 


Dr. Wee, who has been executive sec- 
the division of student services, National 
Erland Nelson, whose resignation was reported in 
August 20. Other appoint- 
ments are: Esther Fuenning (dean of women); Mar- 
tin C. Shoemaker (dean of men); E. H. Matthaidess 
(Greek and German); Howard A. Paepke (botany) ; 
Kaethe FE. Schmidt (French). 

D. E. Walker of 
Ind.), has been named president Milligan College 
(Tenn.). Dr. Walker sueceeds Virgil L. Elliott whose 
resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 


June 12, 1948. 
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Butler University (Indianapolis, 


Roy M. Dorcus, professor of psychology in the 
Medical School, University of California (Los An- 
has been appointed dean, division of life sci- 
ences, Dr, 
replaces Albert W. Bellamy, professor of zoology and 


geles), 


College of Letters and Sciences. Doreus 
biophysics, whose appointment as dean was reported 


in SCHOOL AND Society, April 19, 1947. 


The Reverend Winston L. King, professor of philos- 
ophy and religion, has been named dean of the chapel, 
Grinnell (Iowa) College, to suceeed the Reverend 
John Seott Everton, whose resignation was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, August 6. Other appoint- 
ments are: as assistant professor, Beth Wilson Noble 
(modern foreign languages) ; as instructors, Rowland 
Kk. Chase Melvin H. Miller (speech) ; Bruce 
Bampton Clark (mathematics); Albert Elkin (psy- 


chology); C. (political 


and 


Edwin Gilmour science) ; 


Gregoire (women’s physical edueation) ; 


Beulah 
Christian Paul Gruber and James Leslie Woodress, 
Knopf (economies and 


Jr. (English); Kenyon A. 


business); Shirley Mershon (education). 
The following appointments at Mount Union College 
(Allianee, Ohio), have been announced: William C. 


Wesley, dean and head of the education department; 
assistant professors, Oscar Ferdinand Bale (classics): 
Richard Edward Du Wors 
the department) ; Wolfgang Edelmann (instrumental 
music); Paul E. Schwartz (accounting and business 
administration) ; Luther G. Shaw (education) ; Sylvia 
C. Evans (speech and drama); Lois Cooper Adams 
(voice); Nelson Jones (physical education). 


(sociology and head of 


Robert J. Munce has been named dean, Suffolk Uni- 
versity (Boston, Mass.). Dean Munce has been dean 
of the evening school for the past year, coming from 
Washington University (St. Louis), where his ap.- 
pointment as assistant registrar was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, April 20, 1946. 


Sister Rose Angelia, a former Genevan, has beer 
appointed dean, Nazareth College (Rochester, N. Y.), 
to succeed Sister Teresa Marie, who is retiring because 
of ill health after 25 years in the deanship. 


Lilian A. Johnson has been named dean of women, 
Wood Junior College (Mathison, Miss.). 


Frederick W. Heimberger has been appointed to tl 
deanship of the College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio 
State University (Columbus), and J. Osborne Fuller, 
professor of geology, becomes assistant dean in his 
place. Dayton E. Heckman, assistant professor of 
political science has been named secretary of the 
college. 


The Reverend Francis J. Bradley, S.J., has bee: 
named dean of men, St. Joseph’s College (Camden, 
N. J.); he succeeds the Reverend James A. V. Buck- 
ley, S.J., who is now associate professor of religion. 


John R. Mook has been named dean of students, 
Shepherd College (Shepherdstown, W. Va.). 


Carl E. Allen, professor of accounting, has been 
named acting dean, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), to succeed Neil Carothers who is retiring, at 
the same time Francis J. Trembley (biology), and 
Thomas T. Holme (mechanical engineering), associate 
professors, were promoted to the rank of full pro- 
fessors of ecology and industrial engineering re- 
spectively. 
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Hubert Winston Smith, former professor of 


lieine, University of Illinois (Urbana), has been 
ed director of the new law-science program estab- 
Dr. 
Smith’s appointment to the University of Illinois was 

rted in SCHOOL AND Society, September 22, 1945. 


ed at Tulane University (New Orleans, La.). 


Other appointments are: associate professors, Chuk 
Ching Ma 
Smith (air science) ; 


Helen Manahan 


Major George 
Miriam 


work), 


(chemical engineering) ; 
assistant professors, 


Gaertner and (social ease 


Martin D. 
‘eal engineering), Peter A. 


Palm (economies), Jorgen Jensen (elec- 
Firmin (accounting), 
Herr 
(Uni- 


ersity College, evening division) ; instructor, Master 


Captain J. D. Brown (air science), Selma E. 


education); assistant registrar, Earl Coulon 
Sergeant Roy M. Barlow (air science). 

The following appointments in New Jersey College 
for Women, Rutgers University (New Jersey) have 
been announeed: directors of students, Jean Colver, 
Mary C. Foster, and Mary Jo Klanick; lecturers, 
Lai-Wing Fung Lee (physics), Eileen A. Carbery 

nme economies), and Raymond L. Wood (religion) ; 
associate professor, Roger S. Sweet (chemistry) ; as- 
sistant professors, Ethel P. Havens (home economies), 
nd Harry C. Bredemeier (sociology); instructors, 
Henry J. Frank (economies), M. Bail 

English), Anita M. Harper (hygiene and physical 
edueation), George Cherlin and Shirley K. Gilbert 
David T. Cattell James N. 
Rosenau (political science), Burton S. Carrow (mu- 
sic), and Anita L. Mishler (sociology). 


Katharine 


athematies), and 


Herman L. Christiansen, former director of student 
personnel, University of Wisconsin (Madison), as- 
sumes new duties as director of the evening division, 
Wis.). 


other appointments are: Leonard J. Bisbing, director 


University (Milwaukee, Among 

the department of marketing, and associate pro- 
fessor of business administration; assistant profes- 
sors, John Warren Saunders, Jr. (biology), Hubert 
Ward 
business administration), Arthur B. Drought (elee- 
trical engineering), William G. Murphy 
neering), Margaret Mary Ries (nursing edueation) ; 
Frank Collingwood 
(philosophy), Charles A. Boehrer (history), Carolyn 
Sharp, Phillip Harth, and Robert C. Roby (English), 
Joseph J. Leon and Marvin M. Mickle 
anguages), Lynn Clyde Surles (speech), and Mer- 
lin H. Schwartfeger (biology); assistant instructor, 

Ella C. 


Svivan J. 
Clark, edueation lecturer, will conduct a two-hour 


Schnuch (modern languages), F. Bernard 


(eivil engi- 


inst and Journet Kahn 


ructors, 


(modern 


Baudhuin (civil engineering). 


course in “Utilization of Radio and Television in 


Education.” 


Frances M. Ferri has been named assistant director 
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of the Fones School of Dental Hygiene, University of 
Robert H. W. 


reported in 


Bridgeport (Conn.), to assist Strang, 


whose appointment as direetor was 


SCHOOL AND Society, August 6. 

ta 
College, has been appointed to the post of registrar 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (N. Y.). 


George S. Eaton, registrar of Sampson (N. 


George Howe has been appointed chairman of the 
Yale Department of Architecture, succeeding Harold 
D. Hauf, whose appointment as editor-in-chief, Archi- 
tectural Record, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


September 3. 


Chester A. Moore, formerly division engineer for 
the General Eleetrie Company, Richland (Washing- 
ton), has been named professor and head of eivil 


engineering at the University of Idaho (Moscow). 


Janice Smith, professor of nutrition has been named 
head of the department of home economies, College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois (Urbana), she 
sueceeds Katheyn VanAken, who will devote full time 
to her job as state leader of home advisers. W. G. 
Kammlade has been made new state leader of farm 
advisers to succeed J. C. Spitler who retired Septem- 


ber 1. 


Victor A. Thompson, has been named acting chair 
man of the department of political and social science, 
and director of the curriculum in publie administra 
tion, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16) to 
succeed Herbert A. Simon, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of economies, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Io} So- 


(Pittsburgh was reported in SCHOOL AND 


CIETY, June 25. 

Mrs. Frederick Goodridge has been appointed to the 
staff of Marsh Memorial Library, Springfield (Mass.) 
College as circulation desk assistant. 

Walter E. Bauer, dean of the faculty, Valparaiso 


(Ind.) University will serve as acting librarian until 
a suecessor to Katherine IX. Bowden ean be appointed. 


Mrs. Bowden on her retirement will be awarded the 


title librarian emerita. 


the New York Publie 
ad librarian, 
New London Junior College (Conn.). M 
F. Modemann, whose 


as librarian was reported in SCHOOL AND 


Olivia Johnson, member o! 
Library staff, will assume new duties as he 
iss Johnson 
sueceeds Harriett appointment 
SOcIeTy 


’ 


September 27, 1947. 


Jean I. Simpson has been named professor of foods, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University and F. 


textiles in the 


Jane Guseman 
associate professor of applied arts 


department. 














POb 


Wallace 3 Sayre, rorimer 
York City Civil 


vr ot government, City College (New 


the New 


been ap- 


commissioner of 
Service Commission has 


DO nted prote 3S, 


York 10). Professor Sayre was awarded the Presi- 
’s Certificate of Merit as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Si March 27, 1948. 

The following is an announcement of appointments 
at Bennington (Vt.) College: George H. Soule, Jr. 
(economies), Arnold Sundgaard (drama), Grete 
Stueckgold (music), Franklin L. Ford (history), Bar- 


bara Golfting, Harold Kaplan, G. Robert Stange, and 


Thomas Wilcox (literature), Coe Norton (speech), 
and Charity Cannon Willard (Spanish). Faculty 
members on leaves of absenee are: Ben Belitt (lit- 


erature), Nora Hasenclever, whose appointment to the 
staff of the AND 


SOCIETY, 


was reported in SCHOOL 
1942 


guages), Max M. Kampelman and Martha Jane Mar- 


college 


September 5, (literature and _ lan- 


shall (political economy). 


Philip H. Harden has been named professor of 
biology at Pasadena (Calif.) College, other appoint- 
ments being: D. G. Laughlin (education), Chalmer 
A. Cartwright (physical education), James H. Jack- 
son (speech), Ronald Ejighenberger (literature), 
Joseph H. Mayfield and Earl Maynard (philosophy), 
Curtis Horn (music), Rex M. Wiseman becomes prin- 


cipal of Pasadena Academy, affiliated with the college. 


Stanley J. Chipper has been appointed professor of 
economics, Alma (Mich.) College to sueceed Lyder 
Unstad. 


Maurice J. Quinlan has been appointed professor of 
English, College of St. Thomas (Saint Paul 1, Minn.), 
and Boleslaw Sobocinski (logic), Marian W. Heitz- 
man (philosophy), and the following are instructors: 
James J. Mullen and Charles Schultze (economies), 
John MeMillan (biology), Peter Lupori (art), Ger- 
hard Blass (physies), Robert B. Heywood (English). 


Recent appointments at Trinity College (Hartford, 
Conn.) inelude: Harold L. Dorwart, Seabury pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Major John B. Folan, as- 
sistant professor of military science, and Donald B. 
Engley, associate librarian; instructors, Maynard N. 
Savin (English), Walter D. Leavitt (French), Dwight 
F. Mowery (chemistry), Andrew H. Souerwine (psy- 
chology), Robert W. Stoughton (edueation), Alfred 
J. Wright, Jr. (romance languages), Alonzo G. Grace, 
Mitchel N. 
and Arthur H. Christ (physical education). 


Jr. (mathematies), Pappas (fine arts), 


The following appointments have been announced 
at Pennsylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh) : 


professor, Edgar M. Foltin (psychology); assistant 


professors, Channing Liem (political science), and 
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June Zimmerman (chemistry) ; instructors, Elsie Gul. 
yas (chemistry ), John N. Ward 
Diran Akmajian and Lester A. Trimble (music), and 


(natural science: 


Virginia Rix (speech and drama). 


Recent Deaths 

William Sargent Ladd, former dean, Cornell Uni. 
versity Medical College (Ithaca, N. Y.), died of 
heart attack, September 17, at the age of sixty-two 
Ladd Columbia 


(1917-31), except for a two-year interval at Johns 


years. Dr. taught a University 
Hopkins University (Baltimore, Md.). Appointed as- 
sociate dean (1931), and dean (1935 until his resic- 
nation 1942), Cornell University Medical College. 
Mary Bidwell Breed, retired dean, Margaret Morri- 
son College, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts. 
burgh), died, September 16, at the age of seventy- 
She received the Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Col- 


lege European Scholarship in 1894, and was the first 


nine years. 


woman to participate in scientific activities in the 
chemical laboratory of Victor Meyer in Heidelberg 
University (Germany). 

Albert Louis Cru, emeritus associate professor of 
French, Teachers College, Columbia University, died, 
September 11, at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. 
Cru had served as instructor in French (1908-22), 
Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.); assistant 
professor (1923-24), Middlebury College (Vt.), and 
(1924-35), associate professor (1936-43), Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


David A. Rothrock, professor emeritus of mathe- 
maties, Indiana University (Bloomington), died, Sep- 
tember 2, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Roth- 
rock had served the university for 46 years until his 
retirement in 1938. 

Kate S. Chittenden, professor emeritus of music at 
Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), died, Septem- 
ber 16, at the age of ninety-three years. Miss Chitten- 
den was head of the piano department at Vassar Col- 
lege for 31 years, ending 1930; dean (1900-33), In- 
stitute of Applied Musie, successor to the Metropolitan 
College of Musie. 


Lawrence Edmonds Griffin, retired professor of 
biology, Reed College (Portland, Ore.), died, Septem- 
ber 12, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Griffin 
had served as instructor (1900-02), Biology College 
for Women, Western Reserve University (Cleveland, 
Ohio); professor (1902-08), Missouri Valley College 
(Marshall) ; assistant professor (1908-10), and asso- 
ciate professor (1936-43), College of Medicine, Philip- 
pines. 

Reverend James H. Telford, professor of missions, 
Eastern Baptist Seminary (Overbrook, Philadelphia), 
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1, September 10, at the age of sixty-three years 
Order of the British Empire was conferred upon 


for his work in Burma as a missionary (1919-44), 


Wade Wolfe, superintendent of schools, Fort Re 
(Ohio), died, Septembe r 3, at the age of fifty : 


rs 
Cals. 


Recent) } ij i; 


e 
ANASTASI, ANNE, AND JOHN P. FOLEY, JR. Dif 
F tial Psychology: Individual and Group Differences 
Pp. xv +894. Macmillan Company, New 


$5.50. 





Behavior. 
York. 1949. 
First published in 1937, this edition is completely revised 
nd much has been added in order to keep up with the 
rapid growth of differential psychology during the past 

e 


ual Report of the General Superintendent Chicago 
Publie Schools. Unpaged. Illustrated. Chicago Pub- 
Schools, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 1949. 


is is the Chicago Schools Journal. Vol. xxxi. No. 1. 
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BEDELL, RALPH C. (EDITOR). ‘“Career Confer 
ences: & ggestions for Nebraska Schools.’’ Bulletin 
No. 2. Pp. viii+40. Illustrated. State of Nebraska, 





Department of Vocational Education, Lineoln 9. 1949. 
$1.00, 

A viewpoint emphasized here is, that the Career Conferent 
is but one technique for concentrating the faciliti & 
school and community on the vital pupil problem of a 
propriate vocational choice 


Fourth Renort to Conaress of the Economic Coope ration 
Ad) nistration: For the Pe riod January Apr l 
49. Pp. xii+ 134. United States Printing Office, 
Washington 25. D. C. 1949. 
The great improvement in the economic and political ou 
look, which was evident on the Ist anniversary of the 
Marshall Plan, gave ample witness to the effectiveness of 
the assistance program in promoting “the maintenance of 
conditions abroad in which free institutions may survive.’ 


35 cents. 


HOWARD, GUY. Give Me Thy Vineyard: A Novel of 
the Ozarks. Pp. 287. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 1949. $5.00. 

This book was the $10,000 International Fiction Contest 
Winner. Although a work of fiction, this novel, its plot, 
and many of its scenes had their conception and birth in 
historical fact. 

e 


LLOYD, MARGARET. The Borzoi Book of Modern 
Dance. Pp. xxiii+356+xxv. Illustrated. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 1949. $5.00. 





Based on 
recent surveys made 
by the author, this 


Rural School Management 


Ernest Hilton, Professor of Education and Principal of College 


: Elementary School, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


important new text 
@ Emphasizes 
their society. 


@ Offers practical 
teaching suggestions 


The reader is shown that if life in school is to have validity and vital- 
ity, it must draw upon and relate to the needs of the children and of 


Curriculum planning, preparing records and reports, safeguarding 
health, and maintaining discipline are among the subjects covered 


which offer real help to the teacher. 


@ Stresses the 
child development 
point of view 


Because the rural teacher has a unique opportunity for guiding the 
development of the child as a whole, this text seeks to extend the con- 
sideration of management problems to life beyond the schoolroom walls. 


288 pages $3.25 


American Book Company 
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THE TUITION PLAN 
ALVIN B. ROBERTS. 

The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


Company, New York. 


80 cents. The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
troduction by Jaime 

ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


Wm 
i Classes 


lar No. 806. Pp. iv+ 








A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


*~hing method request, 


ver of large and small 








Intelligence of Eleven- 
University of London 
London E.C. 4. 1949, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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American 
Book 
Company 


‘lhe High School for “/eday 


Harold Spears, Assistant Superintendent 
San Francisco Unified School District 


Dealing realistically and comprehensively with practical problems, 
this book presents a clear picture of today’s high school. It ap- 
proaches curriculum planning from the point of view of student needs. 
Stress is placed on training for citizenship and community life. A 
well-rounded picture of the teacher’s job is given, and various aspects 
of supervision and administration are considered. The history of 
secondary education is traced from its earliest beginnings in New 
England. Major emphasis is on current conditions. The author 
maintains that the high school in its present form has reached its ma- 
He suggests problems which must be met if the high school 
Approxi- 


turity. 
of the future is to serve equally all the youth of America. 


mately 409 pages. 











